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For “ The Friend.” 
The Free Blacks, and the Will of Richard 
Humphreys. 

To improve the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the African race in our country, has 
long engaged the attention, and employed the 
labours of the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian. It cannot be denied, that the white 
people of this country owe a deep debt to 
this degraded and suffering pottion of our 
citizens, for the violence done to their ances- 
tors by ours, in tearing them away from their 
native country and forcing them into cruel 
servitude in a foreign land—for the injustice 
of continuing their posterity for successive 
generations in the same state of degraded and 
hopeless slavery—for the literary, moral, and 
religious ignorance to which they have been 
doomed—for the cruelties they have suffered, 
the crimes in which they have been instruct- 
ed and encouraged, and for the abject condi- 
tion, both mental and physical, to which all 
these combined wrongs have reduced them. 
When we calmly reflect on the length of years 
in which the crimes attendant on slavery 
have been accumulating, the many millions 
of our fellow men on whom they have been 
perpetrated—the cries and groans they have 
sent up to heaven while smarting under the 
pangs which white men have inflicted, and 
remember that God has declared himself to 
be both the refuge and the avenger of the 
oppressed ; that though he is slow to wrath 
and of great mercy, yet that he is also “ just 
and true in all his ways,” we cannot deny that 
a tremendous responsibility rests on the peo- 
ple of thisynation, and that it behoves us to 
make use of every means for averting the 
just punishments which must inevitably follow 
from such a course of conduct. It is true, 
that Pennsylvania has provided by law for the 
extinction of slavery within her territory, and 
it may perhaps be supposed, that this is all 
that can be required of us. This, however, 
is not the case—we have among us a large 
portion of coloured people, in a state of igno- 
rance and degradation, occasioned, in part at 
least, by the cruelty and oppression of the 
whites. Our nation, our government, and in 
many cases, our ancestors, contributed toward 
reducing them to this miserable and helpless 
condition, and on us devolves the obligation 




























and of colonisation in Liberia, may serve to 
amuse men of ardent and sanguine tempera- 


jects for public declamation; but I am satisfied 


cultivating their minds, giving them good 


clear and indisputable right to remain on this 


as it is ours—they are men as well as we ; 


to do what may be reasonably within our| private and public houses, or pursuing other 
power toward repairing the wrongs which |employments which are liable to leave a large 
they and their ancestors have endured, and |portion of their time unoccupied, is a great 
elevating them to the standing, to which as|impediment te the general improvement of 
men, and citizens of a free and equal govern-|the race. Another important object is to se- 
ment, they are justly entitled. Aside from|parate them in great measure, during the pe- 
these considerations, motives of humanity and | riod of education, from the society of persons 
benevolence would lead us to make exertions|of their own colour, and thus prevent them 
for placing them on a more favourable foot-| from acquiring the low and loose habits which 
ing than they now occupy—to instruct them |too generally prevail among them. I do not 
in the principles of Christianity, to urge upon | believe that at the present period, and under 
them the obligations of morality and reli-| existing circumstances, it would be wise to 
gion, to enlarge and ennoble their minds by |extend their literary education far; nor as 
instilfing useful knowledge, and train them/a general rule to teach them any other than 
up to the mechanic arts. mechanical business or manual labour, though 

The day dreams of immediate emancipation, |there might be particular cases in which it 
would be proper to deviate from this rule. 
The most rational] and feasible mode appears 
to me to be, selecting intelligent youths, 
giving them a plain and practical education 
at a school established on a farm, and a know- 
ledge of agriculture, or some of the mechanic 
arts. When these should become of ago, if 
their conduct merited it, they might be assist- 
ed in setting up in business, and I doubt not 
they would receive a fair portion of patronage 
from the enlightened and philanthropic. The 
influence and example of such men would 
have a powerful and happy effect on others of 
their own colour, and prepare the way for 
meliorating their present degraded condition, 
and introducing a better state of morals, man- 
ners, and education, among them. 

It is truly gratifying to find, that our late ex- 
cellent and benevolent fellow citizen, Richard 
Humphreys, long known and beloved in Phi- 
ladelphia, as a valuable member and elder in 
the Society of Friends, has laid the founda- 
tion for an institution designed to carry out 
this experiment. His long experience and 
observation on the character of the black peo- 
ple, qualified him more than most men for 
forming a correct opinion on the subject, and 
the result of his convictions appears to have 
heen in full accordance with the views I have 
stated. - The liberal bequest, made in his will 
for this object, is inadequate of itself to make 
the experiment. He himself does not appear 
to have considered, that it would be sufficient 
alone for the proposed object, but rather as the 
commencement of a fund, to be increased by 
the legacies or donations of others. It re- 
mains to be seen whether his views are so 
appreciated by his fellow citizens as that a 
sufficient amount may be obtained. He ap- 
pears to have contemplated the location of 
the school in the country, and I think it will 
require no argument to prove the advantages 
of such a scite. 

Useful, well directed, manual] labour, accom- 
panied with sound practical learning, and that 


















































ments, and furnish them with favourable sub- 


that the true policy for us to pursue is, to turn 
our serious thoughts on improving the moral 
and physical condition of the free blacks, by 


trades, and placing them in a situation in 
which they can rise by the exercise of their 
own energies. ‘They are here among us, 
swarming in our cities, villages, and country 
places, and here they must remain. It isidle 
to talk of colonising them on a foreign shore; 
and even if it were feasible, they have as 


soil as we have. It is their country as much 


with intellectual and physical powers capable 
of developement and cultivation, and, undera 
proper system of education, évince all the re- 
quisites for making useful and respectable 
citizens—an honour to their race, and credit- 
able to their country. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as we are likely to 
continue inhabitants of the same land, and 
citizens of the same government, and as the 
safety and peace of our institutions so much 
depend on the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, it becomes an important considera- 
tion how we may best promote the welfare 
and improvement of our free coloured popu- 
lation, and prepare them for usefulness in 
civil so¢iety. No scheme for accomplishing 
this most desirable object will ever be success- 
ful, which does not embrace the teaching 
them some mechanical or other employment 
by which they may procure a respectable 
living when they arrive at manhood. - It is 
not sufficient to instruct them in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, or other branches of learn- 
ing, and then turn them out on the world to 
earn a scanty subsistence by casual and un- 
certain employments. I am satisfied that the 
fact of so many of them becoming waiters in 
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knowledge of men and things which experi- 
ence only can teach, are essential requisites 
to success in attempting to elevate the intel- 
lectual and physical standing of the blacks. 
Those schemes which propose to carry them 
through all the refinements of college educa- 
tion, and introduce them into the learned-pro- 
fessions and highest ranks in society, are not 
only chimerical and must of course fail, but 
the very circumstance of their failure tends to 
retard the rational improvement of the race, and 
to increase the hopelessness of their condition. 

1 have thought it would be interesting to 
the readers of * The Friend,’’ to have the 
opportunity of perusing that portion of the 
will of our deceased friend, which has refer- 
ence to this subject, and have therefore pro- 
cured it for insertion, viz. 


Extract from the Last Will of Richard Hum- 
phreys, deceased— 


Item—I give and bequeath unto my friends, 
Ellis Yarnall, Thomas Wistar, Thomas Stew- 
ardson, Philip Garrett, Roberts Vaux, Thomas 
Shipley, Daniel B. Smith, Lindsey Nicholson, 
Thomas Evans, Jasper Cope, John Paul, 
Charles. Roberts, and Samuel! Mason, junior, 
all of the city of Philadelphia, the survivors 
and survivor of them, and the executors and 
administrators of such survivor, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, lawful money of the 
United States of America, in trust, neverthe- 
less, that they or he shall pay over the same 
to such benevolent society or institution, by 
whatsoever name it may be called, as shall 
then be, or hereafter may be established, 
having for its object the benevolent design of 
instructing the descendants of the African 
race in school learning, in the various branches 
of the mechanic atts and trade, and in agri- 
culture, in order to prepare and fit and qualify 
them to act as teachers in such of those 
branches of useful business as inthe judgment 
of the said society they may appear best 
qualified for ; the said institution to be locat- 
ed not far distant from the city of Philadel- 
phia, and to be under the care, management 
and control of such persons only. as are, or 
may be, members of the yearly meeting of 
the religious Society of Friends commonly 
called Quakers, which has for many years 
past held, and still continues to hold its meet- 
ings, and transact its business in the Friends’ 
meeting-house on Mulberry street, between 
Third and Fourth streets, in the said city; 
and I hereby direct the said trustees to pay 
over the said legacy tothe treasurer for the time 
being of such society as aforesaid to be by 
such society applied to, and for the objects, 
uses, and purposes herein before specied : 
provided always nevertheless, and upon this 
further trust and special confidence, that if no 
such society or institution’ az aforesaid under 
such care, management, and control as afore- 
said, be established at the time of my de- 
cease, then I will and direct that the said 
trustees or the survivors or survivor of them 
shall hold the said legacy in trust, and from 
time to time place the same out on interest, 
or invest the whole thereof in such produc- 
tive stock, as they may think proper, for such 
term or terms as may appear to them best, 


during the period of seven years from the day| it becomes our business to hurt and annoy 
of my decease, and if at the expiration of the| our neighbour by every possible means ; in- 
said period of seven years from the day of my|stead of cultivating, to oy ; instead of 
decease, no such society or institution as/ building, to pull down; instead of peopling, 
aforesaid under such care, management, and/to depopulate ; a state in which we drink the 
control as aforesaid be established, then it is} tears, and feed upon the misery of our fellow 
my will and earnest desire that they, the said| creatures ; such a state, therefore, requires 
trustees, or the survivors, or survivor of them.) the extremest necessity to justify it; it ought 
shall expend from time to time, or at one| not to be the common and usual state of so- 
time, the whole of the aforesaid legacy, toge-| ciety. 

ther with the interest that'may have accrued| “ As both parties cannot be in the right, 
thereon, (their reasonable charges attending) there is always an equal chance, at least to 
the execution of the said trust being first de-| either of them, of being in the wrong ; but as 
ducted,) and in such way and manner as they) both parties may be to blame, and most com- 
in their discretion shall judge to be most|monly are, the chance is very great indeed 
beneficial and useful to the aforesaid descrip-| against its being entered into from an ade- 
tion of persons, namely the descendants of| quate cause ; yet war may be said to be, with 


the African race, keeping in view my fervent 
wish and desire that so far as the said legacy 
and interest will go to attain those objects, 
such of that race as my said trustees may 
think proper may be so trained and educated, 
as to become fitted and qualified to become 
teachers and instructers in school learning, in 
the various branches of the mechanic afts and 
trades, and in agriculture, any thing herein 


regard to nations, the sin which most easily 
besets them. We, my friends, in common 
with other nations, have much guilt to repent 
of from this cause, and it ought to make a 
large part of our humiliations on this day. 
When we carry our eyes back through the 
long records of our history, we see wars of 
plunder, wars of conquest, wars of religion, 
wars of pride, wars of succession, wars of idle 


before contained to the contrary thereof not-| speculation, wars of unjust interference, and 


withstanding. G. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.’’ 
On reading the article entitled “ Evils of 


| hardly among them one war of necessary self 
defence* in any of our essential or very im- - 


portant interests. 
“Of late years, indeed, we have known 


War” from Baron Larrey’s Memoirs publish-| none of the calamities of war in our own 


ed in the 8th number of the present volume 
of ** The Friend,” I was reminded of an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet on the same subject, 
which was printed many years ago in England, 
and designed to be read on a fast day ; it will 
probably be new to most of our readers. Al- 
though as a religious society of professing 
Christians, we have borne our testimony to the 
inconsistency of war, with the nature and 
spirit of that holy religion which was ushered 
into the world with the angelic anthem, 
“Peace on earth, and good will to men:” 
Yet it will be well for us, individually, to 
examine the ground of our belief—to see 
whether for the sake of conformity to our 
discipline we merely adhere to its regulations, 
rather than subject ourselves to its censure ; 
or whether we are prepared to make a noble 
stand, and to suffer in our persons or goods 
for the sake of Him who uttered the positive 
command, in the days of his flesh, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Weare by nature children 


country, but the wasteful expense of it; and 
sitting aloof from those circumstances of per- 
sonal provocation, which in some measure 
might excuse its fury, we have calmly voted 
slaughter, and merchandised destruction ; so 
much blood and tears for so many rupees, or 
dollars, or ingots. Our wars have been wars 
of cool calculating interests, as free from 
hatred as from love of mankind ; the passions 
which stir the blood have had no share in 
them. We devote a certain number of men 
to perish on land and sea, end the rest of us 
sleep sound and protected in our usual occu- 
pations, talk of the events of war as what di- 
versifies the flat uniformityof life. 

‘“* We should, therefore, do well to translate 
this word war into language more intelligible 
tous. When we pay our army and our navy 
estimates, let us set down so much for killing, 
so much for maiming, so much for making 
widows and orphans, so much for bringing 
famine upon a district, so much for corrupting 


of wrath, but if we submit to the purifying} citizens and subjects into spies and traitors, 
operation of the cross, which subdues the/so much for ruining industrious: tradesmen, 
evil passions of our corrupt nature, we shall| and making bankrupts, (of that species of dis- 
find that the weapons of the Christian’s war-| tress at least we can form an idea,) so much 
fare are “ not carnal, but spiritual,’’ that the| for letting leose the demons of fury, rapine, 
devoted follower of the Prince of Peace was) and lust within the fold of cultivated society, 
not to “wrestle with principalities and/and giving to the brutal ferocity of the most 
powers’’ of this world, but rather with spirit-| ferocious its full scope and range of invention. 
ual wickedness in high places. We shall by this means know what we have 

The extract is, I think, calculated to exhi-| paid-our money for, whether we have made 
bit its dire effects in true colours. a good bargain, and whether the aecount is 


« Sins of Government, Sins of the Nation. ot ee 
“ When the workings of bad passions are| which make war, considered as battle, the 
swelled to their height by mutual animosity | jeast part of itself, pato minima sui. We must 
and opposition, war ensues. War is a state}. 
in which our feelings and our duties suffer a} * The |, in. ite prohibition of war, makes nao 
total and strange. inversion ; a state in which| exception in favour of “necessary self-defence.”—Ed. 
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fix our eyes, not on the hero returning with| is not connected with their own personal be- 
conquest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying| nefit, as well as bis glory. 
in the bed of honour, the subject of picture,| “Among these trusts are commonly re- 
and of song, but on the private soldier, forced | cognised the time, talents, industry, and pro- 
into the service, exhausted by camp sickness| perty of every individual ; the use of which 
and fatigue. Pale, emaciated, crawling to an|is required from each according to the pro- 
hospital with the prospects of life, perhaps aj portion of his endowments, and the oppor- 
long life, blasted, useless, and suffering. We) tunity he has of employing them to good pur- 
must think of the uncounted tears of her who| poses. It is in the ordering of His providence 
weeps alone, because the only being who/that there should be a difference in human 
shared her sentiments is taken from her; no|conditions; that one man should possess 
martial music sounds in unison with her feel-| wealth, or the higher gift of intellect, whilst 
ings ; the long day passes, and he returns not. | another struggles all his life with adversity, 
She does not shed her sorrows over his grave, | or is a stranger to the pleasures of the culti- 
for she has never learnt whether he even had| vated mind. This state of things must have 
one. If he had returned, his exertions would|a design, and the arrangements of socicty 
not have been remembered individually ; for| must convince every rational person that it is 
he only made a small imperceptible part of a|the will of Providence that the human race 
human machine called aregiment. We must|should regard each other with benevolence ; 
take in the long sickness which no glory|and be taught their brotherhood by the wants 
soothes, occasioned by distress of mind, anxi- and woes of the one class, and the ability of 
ety, and ruined fortunes. These are not|the other to relieve and remove them: 
fancy pictures, and if you please to heighten} “+ Yet how prone are we to overlook these 
them, you can every one of you do it for plain indications of our duty ! how liable to 
yourselves. We must take in the conse-| forget the Divine source of all our blessings, 
quences, felt perhaps for ages, before a coun-|and to attribute to our own industry and skill 
try which has been completely desolated, lifts} the possession of the advantages which dis- 
its head again; like a torrent of lava, its|tinguish us from others! How common is it, 
worst mischief is not the first overwhelming| therefore, for men to live as if they were un- 
ruin of towers and palaces, but the long steri-|der no obligation to a higher power! Butin 
lity to which it condemns the track it has|the meantime the day of impartial judgment 
covered with its stream. Add to these the|is hastening upon us; the voice echoes daily 
danger to regular governments which are|in our ears from the new grave of some de- 
changed by war, sometimes to anarchy, and parted associate : ‘ Remember thy steward- 
sometimes to despotism ; and then let us|ship—the day of account is at hand.’ It be- 
think when a general, performing these ex-|comes us, then, solemnly to contemplate our 
ploits, is saluted with “ well done, good and| duty, and the manner in which we are diseharg- 
faithful servant,” whether the plaudit is likely | img 1t. 
to be echoed in another place.” N. “It is a serious fact, that we must soon 
render an account of the manner in which we 
: _ |have employed the trusts committed to us. 
A friend has placed in cap banks aaa: eve ee Aha on mp ro 
lowing ; accompanied with a suggestion, that Ee eee ee 
it might be well to insert it in this Journal. property we enjoy! Have we, as it increased, 
Wa codesitieed ih kee Gencs-aleebieel tse been looking round and inquiring, What is 
printed form to some extent through this city. the Lord’s will that I should: do with this? 
itis a sensible, unaffected, snd cogent appeal How shall I do the greatest amount of good 
to the consciences of Christian professors, in ct he meaty wae * heavenly Father 
relation to the due fulfilment of their steward-|"**_ S'ven _me—<certainly as a steward for 


; ; ; others, for it is beyond my necessities? Or, 
“—_ oo force of which cannot easily be! ive we believed in out hearts that our pro- 


perty is the fair reward of our own labour, 

Thoughts on the Use of Property. that no other being has any claim upon it, 

“It is an opinion held universally by those/ that it should serve to gratify all our desires, 

who receive the Scriptures asa divine revela-| and that what is left after they are satisfied 

tion, that this life is, in a certain sense, a sea-| should be put out to increase until we die and 
son of probation, and that according to the 


}» and leave the mass to others, when we can no 
conduct of each individual, will be his eternal 


longer take pleasure in it ourselves ? 
destiny. It is as generally admitted, too, that} Surely he has read the New Testament 
according to the wise arrangements of Provi- 


‘i-| to little purpose who comes to this latter con- 
dence, al] .men are entrusted with certain|clusion. Our Lord likened the kingdom of 
means of serving their Creator, for the em- 


heaven—that is, the Divine reign in the 
ployment of which they are responsible to| hearts of men—to a man who delivered pro- 
him: that as the Supreme Ruler of the uni-| perty to his servants, ‘ to every one according 
verse he has a perfect right to require his in-|to his ability, with the command, ‘ Occury 
telligent creatures to do his will, and be the| ri1z. I come ;’ and the servant who carefully 
agents of promoting his designs: that in all}kept the property without using or wasting| stewardship who allows his estate to increase 
parts of this government he acts not only with) it, but still without employing it to good pur-|for the sake of his children, or the plea that 
infinite wisdom and propriety, but with su-| poses, was ordered to be cast out, because he} it is his duty to provide for them? He must 
preme benevolence, and requires nothing from| was unprofitable. How similar is the charac-| first settle the question with his conscience 
men which he has not given them the means|ter of this servant to that of the man who} what is his duty to them, taking into consi- 
of performing, and the performance of which} hoards up the wealth, be the amount great or|deration the whole influence which his pro- 


small—five talents or one—which Providence 
has bestowed on him, and is called on to ap- 
pear before his Creator as his Judge, and has 
to confess that he has hid it in the earth! So 
the great point of decision, at the trial of the 
final day, as represented by our Lord, the 
Judge himself, will be that the righteous will 
be found to have fed the hungry, given water 
to the thirsty, received the stranger, clothed 
the naked, and visited the sick and the pri- 
soner, whilst the sentence of condemnation 
will be based on the fact that the unrighteous 
had omitted these duties. It is not asserted 
that they refused to perform these offices of 
benevolence when their services were im- 
plored, but it is implied that they did it not 
voluntarily, whether solicited or not, as a 
plain and positive duty required of every man 
to whom God has given the ability. 

“ If we were truly the disciples of the com- 
passionate Saviour, we should delight in works 
of benevolence as one of the most happy of 
our earthly privileges. What a blessed imi- 
tation of the example of our Lord it is to fol- 
low his footsteps in devoting our lives to the 
good of others! How unceasing and un- 
wearied were His efforts for the temporal and 
eternal good of mankind, and how certain 
must that man be of being in the path of duty, 
and enjoying the approbation of heaven, who 
finds his greatest pleasure in administering to 
the wants of the destitute, and relieving the 
distresses of the afflicted ! 

“ Like every other Christian duty, its per- 
formance is not only attended with the purest 
emotions, and is a thousand times rewarded 
in the approbation of conscience, and in the 
happiness which is its result, but it is also 
entirely reasonable and just. What can be 
more equitable than that an individual whose 
wants are supplied: by Providence, who has 
more than his necessities require, should be 
expected to distribute the excess to those who 
have no means of securing the same compe- 
tency? What is more contrary to reason than 
that, instead of making this use of his super- 
abundance, a man should allow it to accumu- 
late without doing any good, being certain 
that death will soon separate him from it? 
He knows that when that occurs, he will have 
lost for ever the opportunity of enjoying the 
happiness that attends benevolence. He may 
even bequeath it to good purposes ; but what 
thanks are due to him who gives what he can: 
no longer retain? Will that devotion of it be 
accounted as an act of his stewardship, if he 
might have dispensed it in his lifetime with- 
out injustice to his family ? How much wiser, 
as well as more Christian, would it have been 
if he had distributed his surplus wealth when 
he could control its application, and enjoy the 
consciousness that he was not living unprofit- 
ably—* In all points as he eame so shail he 
yo; and what profit hath he that hath labour- 
ed for the wind ? ' 

“Or, does the man faithfully execute his 
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perty is to exert. Is he morally at liberty to| forded us of becoming blessings to the world| ing remembrance, for the part which they 
bequeath them such an amount as may even|and the agents of a benevolent Providence.| took on bebalf of the natives of America and 
probably prevent them from becoming intel-| Let us make a thank-offering to the Father of| of Africa, against the rapacity and cruelty of 


ligent, industrious, useful members of society,| our mercies, that we shall not be ashamed and| the Spaniards. 


To Soto belongs the signal 


and humble, practical Christians? Let him|confused to meet at the hour of death, or the| honour of being the first writer who con- 
look at his duty in this light, end then decide | day of judgment !” 


what true affection requires of him. But ra- 
ther let him view it in the light of the gospel 
and of eternity, and see what Gop demands of 
him, and let him inquire the meaning of this 
declaration—‘ Unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required.’ 

“If these things be true, how are we living? 
Do we delight to imitate the Lord's example? 
Do we love to obey the commandment, ‘do 
good unto all as ye have opportunity?’ Are 
we ready to hear the summons, ‘ Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship?’ Does the econo- 
my of our habits of living, and, if necessary, 
our self-denials, prove that our hearts are in- 
terested in discharging this duty? Do we 
contribute all we might, or is it a trifling pro- 
portion—the mere fragments of our substance, 
that we are bestowing? Let us look upon 
the world of suffering around us ; let us con- 
template the numbers who are growing up in 
ignorance, whom we might supply with the 
means of education; the immortal souls 
whom we might supply with a Bible, and di- 
rect by our counsels ; the young beginners 
in crime whom we might befriend and reclaim 
to virtue ; the widows and grphans, the help- 
less and diseased, the aged and forsaken, the 
friendless and disconsolate, to whom we might 


hecome benefactors, and restore to comfort, 3, 4 and 24. 


peace, and usefulness. Let us look at our 


means of doing good ; how many enjoyments| 


we have that a large proportion of our fellow 
beings are strangers to; how many super- 
fluities we have in our mode of living and 
domestic arrangements ; how easily we might 
give away a tenth, a fourth, perhaps three 
fourths of our income for the good of others. 
Let us view the facilities we have for a pru- 
dent distribution of our charities—the insti- 
tutions established for benevolent purposes, 
in whose judicious management we have en- 
tire confidence ; the willingness of the igno- 
rant to be taught; the new means devising 
every day of making knowledge more plain, 
attractive, and accessible; the willingness 
which is manifested on the part of the classes 
who need relief to make proper exertions for 
themselves, and to yield to the moral influ- 
ence of kindness and honest advice. Let us 
remember, too, that our own interests, those 
of our children, our community, and our 
country, are all promoted by mehorating the 
condition of those who are destitute of the ad- 
vantages of others. More than all, let the Chris- 
tian be animated by the thought that asa public 
benefactor he is doing the will of his heaven- 
ly Father; that he is reclaiming his fellow 
men from crime and misery, and thus taking 
the surest means of leading them to that 
course of uprightness and piety which will 
promote His glory on earth, and through His 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson II. 

What did the neighbours of Elizabeth do 
on the birth of her son? Luke ci. v. 58. 

What did they do on the eighth day ? Luke 
c. i. v. 59. 

When was the rite of circumscision insti- 
tuted? Read Gen. c. xvii. v. 1 to 14. 

Is this observance obligatory upon Chris-! 
tians? Gal. c. v. v. 5. 

By what name did Elizabeth say her son 
should be ealled? Luke c. i. v. 60. 

What objection was made to this name? 
Luke c. i. v. 61. 

How was it determined, what his name 
should be? Luke c. i. v. 62 and 63. 

Why did his father call his name John? 
Luke c. i. v. 13. 

What then occurred to Zacharias? 
c. i. v. 64. 

How were those affected, who heard of 
these things? Luke c. i. v. 65 and 66. 

What did Zacharias say? Luke c. i. v. 67 
to 75. 

What were the promises concerning David, 
to which Zacharias alluded? Ps. c. lxxxix. v. 


Luke 


Were these promises fulfilled in our bless- 
ed Saviour? Rev. c. xxii. v. 16.—Lukec. i. 
v. 33. 

Where was it promised that His people 
should be saved from theirenemies? Jer. c. 
23. v. 5 and 6.—Is. c. liv. v. 7 and 8. 

What was the covenant made with Abra- 
ham? Gen. c. xxii. v. 16, 17 and 18. 

Why was John to be called the prophet of 
the highest? Luke c. i. v.76 to 79. 

Where did John reside until the commen- 
cement of his ministry?’ Luke c. i. v. 80. 

Where is the art of writing first mentioned 
in the Bible? Ex. c, xxiv. v. 4. ° 

What metals are mentioned as having been 
used for writing upon? Page* 136. 

What was the writing table for which Za- 
charias called? Page 158. 

What were the rolls mentioned by Ezekiel 
and other prophetscomposed of? Page 138. 

Were the Jews acquainted with the use of 
parchment or paper? Page 141-2. 

Did they use pens or ink? Page 142. 





* The little work, entitled “The Manners and 
Customs of the Jews,” will be referred to in this way. 


For “ The Priend.” 

The First Advocate for African Liberty. 
Deminic Soto, born in 1494, was the con- 
fessor of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, but is 


demned the African slave trade. ‘It is 
affirmed,’ says he, ‘that the unhappy Ethio- 
pians (negroes) are, by fraud or force, carried 
away and sold as slaves. If this is true, 
neither those who have taken them, nor those 
who purchased them, nor those who hold 
them in bondage, can ever have a quiet con- 
science till they emancipate them, even if no 
compensation should be obtained.’ It is 
hard for any man of the present age to con- 
ceive the praise which is due to the excellent 
monks, who courageously asserted the rights 
of those whom they never saw, against the 
prejudices of their order, the supposed inte- 
rest of their religion, the ambition of their 
government, the avarice and pride of their 
countrymen, and the prevalent opinions of 
their time.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The subjoined scrap, cut out of a news- 
paper, however as some may think liable to 
the charge of exaggeration, may at least fur- 
nish a hint in disproof of the doctrine of Mal- 
thus that war is necessary as a drain to pre- 
vent a redundant population. 


“ So far from its being true, that the popu- 
lation, either of the British kingdoms, or of 
the world at large, is already as numerous as 
can be maintained off the soils which are at 
their disposal, we -believe it does not reach 
the one-thousandth part of the number which 
these soils would feed, were the agricultural 
skill, and science, and other resources which 
the most advanced among the nations even 
now possess, judiciously applied to their cul- 
tivation ; and we can see nothing to prevent 
these resources being, in the course’ of time, 
themselves multiplied a thousand-fold by fu- 
ture discoveries and improvements. 

“It has been calculated, that one square 
mile now may be made to maintain as many 
human beings as could live upon a thousand 
square miles of hunting ground in an age 
when man lived by the chase alone. Can we 
presume to assert, that in the progress of hus- 
bandry, agricultural chemistry, and vegetable 
and animal physiology, other improvements 
may not carry us as far forward again, so that, 
if need ever were, the thousandth part of a 
square mile might support as many as the 
mile dees now. Strange as this may sound 
in the present state of our knowledge, things 
that sounded as strange to our forefathers have 
already been brought about.” 


EXTRACT. 
. + + » May th” improvement of my mind employ 
My greatest care: that when gay Health no more 
Shall paint my cheek, nor round my temples play ; 
When hoary Age shall come with palsied hand, 
And trembling step—depress my fainting powers, 
And with thick films obscure the visual ray , 


mercy, bring them to everlasting happiness.|said to have declined the high dignities of| The sweet remembrance of a blameless youth 


“In the view of all these considerations 


the church of Rome. 


and motives, let us take a stand in this matter|in his View of the Progress of Ethical Philo- 


worthy of our lot;and of ouropportunities. Let|sophy, says of Soto, that “both he and his 
ws rejoice to take advantage of the privilege af- 





master Victoria deserve to be had in everlast-| 


Sir James Mackintosh, | Mey soothe my sorrows, and allay my pains. 


Art thou got into the humour of talking? Take 
heed what escapeth thy mouth. 


Chinese Morale. 












THE FRIEND. 




















For “ The Friend.” 
THE DECISION. 


Evan Lewis is not more successful when 
treating the subject of deciding by majorities, 
than in his remarks on the continuance of the 
clerks to the yearly meeting of twenty-seven. 
He quotes the following expression of Judge 
Ewing, viz :— 

«The constitution of this Society neither 
recognises nor makes provision for a vote, or a 
decision on the principle of numbers, in any 
instance or predicament”—to which Evan 
subjoins—* This is freely admitted, when ap- 
plied to meetings of discipline.” The con- 
cession is amply sufficient for all our purposes, 
since it proves that the Hicksites themselves 
find the principle of deciding by majorities so 
entirely at variance with true Quakerism, that 
they dare not do other than acknowledge that 
the very constitution of our Society neither 
recognises nor makes provision for such a 
measure. ‘The following passage from the 
decision is then introduced, viz :—* The very 
proposal to take a vote was an overture to de- 
part, and the consummation of it would have 
been a departure from an ancient and unvary- 
ing practice, which had not only grown up to 
an overshadowing tree, but had its root in 
religious faith, and was nourished and sus- 
tained by religious feeling.” It would appear 
as though the Hicksite editor was willing to 
show how contradictory he could make his| was an acquiescence in the measure, even if 
essay, and to put the credulity and blind par-| an unwilling one. And this acquiescence was 
tiality of his accomplices to a severe test; for| brought about by the agency and recommen- 
though he has just freely admitted the former| dation of some of those, who are now the 
positions of the judge, where he asserts that} members of the rival yearly meeting. The 
decisions by vote, or on the principle of| following facts are stated by the witnesses. 
numbers, are contrary to the provisions of the|‘ A proposition came from a leading member,’ 
constitution of the Society of Friends, yet,| (Joseph Whitall, 1 vol. Evid. 218.) After the 

immediately after the last quotation, he pro-| minute was read, ‘one of their number ex- 
ceeds to say, “ This is an entire misapprehen-| pressed his belief it was the best thing the 
sion of the judge.” This again is directly! meeting could do under all the circumstances, 
followed by Evan Lewis’s full admission “that! and advised them to submit to it.’ (‘Thomas 
in a meeting for discipline, a proposition to| Evans, 1 vol. Evid. 266.) ‘One, and perhaps 
take a vote would be a departure from ancient|there were others, stated as their belief, it}tee being appointed; and as they seemed to 
practice.” It seems scarcely worth while to| would be right, and encouraged his friends to! understand one another pretty well, apparently, 
attempt a refutation of assertions which so) accede to the proposition’ for the continuance |they pretty soon united in urging the measure. 
completely nullify each other, and we shall|of the former clerks. (Joseph Whitall, 1 vol.|[t was, however, strongly opposed by much 
therefore pass on to another matter. Evid. 217.) ‘Efforts were made by persons,|the larger part of the meeting ; I cannot un- 
Finding that the subject of majorities in| who have since’ united with the Green street|dertake to state the proportions, but I should 
meetings makes nothing in their favour, Evan| meeting, ‘to induce an acquiescence with the|think myself safe, in saying two thirds of those 
proceeds to tell us that he “was once on a}minute. At length, all opposition ceased.’|that spoke. But it seemed all of no avail,.... 
committee from the quarterly meeting, consist-| (Samuel Bettle, 1 vol. Evid. 69.) Here, then,/and having a clerk at the table subject entire- 
ing of twelve members,” who “ were divided| might bave been opposition and dissatisfaction|ly to the dictates of his party, he made a 
seven against five’’—and that the minority, of|at the outset. But it is clear there was an|minute and took down the names of the com- 
which he was one, was satisfied with a report] ultimate acquiescence. And it is too Much) mittee that were offered to him. No Friend, I 
which was made by the majority adverse to| for any one, especially for those who took an/ believe, undertook to mention a name.’ (Hal- 
their opinions. After travelling through this|active and influential part in bringing about liday Jackson, 2 vol. Evid. 56.) Another wit- 
“ very important case,” in whichhe, of course, | this result, perhaps we may say, actually in-|ness gives the following representation : ‘ At 
makes the principal figure, with great self-|duced the peaceful result, to make it the sub-| the last sitting on seventh day morning, a pro- 
complacency, he says, “ This is one instance] ject of complaint, or to insist that the existence| position was introduced from the women’s 
in point.” We are at a loss, however, to! of the body was thereby destroyed. meeting to appoint a committee to visit the 
perceive how it can have any bearing at all! ‘There is another fact worthy of much con-| respective subordinate meetings for their 
on the case under discussion, which involves| sideration in looking into the propriety of|strength and encouragement. ‘To this there 
not what a part of some committee may have| these proceedings, which is, that no person,| was a decided objeetion made; some Friends 
been satisfied with or submitted to, but what save Samuel Bettle, the former clerk, was] then in the meeting and now attached to each 
mode of decision is established by “anciént| proposed for the office. The importance of] of the parties, op it. The doubt of some 
practice,” in meetings for discipline. It ap-| this circumstance in civil affairs, is thus shown| was, that it had better not be decided at that 
pears to us, moreover, rather a work of super-|in the recent American treatise on the law/ time; with others, there was a decided oppo- 
erogation, for Evan to set up his experience| of corporations: ‘Where a majority protest) sition to the measure. At this juncture, a 
in such matters as decisive of the case, when| against the election of a proposed candidate,| Friend stated to the meeting the out door pro- 
the champions of the party, Lower, Jackson,|and do not propose any other candidate, the] ceedings, the private meetings, and opened the 



























Ross, Barrow, Stokes, and Burr, have given 
more than a volume of evidence, and exhjbited 
all that industry could procure or ingenuity 
devise in defence of their cause. It was after 
a careful and laborious examination of all this 
testimony, that the Judge came to the conclu- 
sion which we have just quoted, and which 
Evan has “freely admitted”—to attempt, 
therefore, to thrust in another set of pretended 
facts irrelevant to the point, and draw an ad- 
verse conclusion from them, is as absurd as it 
is trifling. 

For the clear and able remarks of Judge 
Ewing on the subject, we refer our readers 
to the 7th number of the present volume of 
“The Friend,” pp. 54, 55. We shall p-o- 
ceed to give some further quotations from the 
decision. After disposing of the mode of 
deciding questions among Friends, the Judge 
proceeds :— 


* Let us, then, return to the yearly meeting. 
Here again it is said, a majority was opposed 
to the farther service of the former clerk, and 
his continuance, contrary to their will, was not 
only an oppression of the few over the many, 
but was in fact a dissolution of the body. lam 
not able to say, from the evidence, if in any 
wise material, that even at the outset, this con- 
tinuance was inconsistent with the wishes of 
the greater part of the meeting. But if such 
were the truth, it is abundantly shown, there 


minority may elect the candidate proposed.’ 
Angel and Ames on Corp. 67.” 


From a careful review of all the facts con- 
nected with the continuance of Samuel 
Bettle as clerk, and the alleged disorganiza- 
tion of the yearly meeting in consequence, 
he comes to the conclusion :— 

* After all these events, I can have no hesi- 
tation in yielding to the entire and unqualified 
conviction, that the body remained in its pris- 
tine vigour, and proceeded to business as the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends. 

“The other act, whereby it is said, the dis- 
cipline was violated, the Society separated, 
and the constitutional existence of the yearly 
meeting destroyed, is the appointment of a 
committee to visit the subordinate meetings. 

“It would be very difficult, I think, to de- 
monstrate, that an act of this nature, if not 
warranted by the discipline, or even if incon- 
sistent with it, could work such sweeping re- 
sults. The purpose and authority of this com- 
mittee, were simply to visit, counsel and advise 
the inferior meetings, with no power, whatever, 
to act upon or control the rights or interests 
of any one, save by measures of persuasion. 
How far the temper or motive, which led to 
the appointment of this committee, may have 
been reprehensible, I shall examine under 
another head. It is to the act alone, that my 
attention is now directed; and the act itself, 
was, in its nature, harmless. Let us, however, 
look more closely into the circumstances. 
They are thus represented by one of the wit- 
nesses: ‘ A proposition was brought from the 
women’s meeting .... to appoint a committee 
to visit the quarterly and monthly meetings. 
This called forth a great deal of excitement, 
-..+and great opposition was made to it. 
Even some few of the ‘ Orthodox’ party them- 
selves did not, at first, appear to approve of it. 
But there were others of that party that stren- 
‘uously urged the propriety of such a commit- 
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THE FRIEND. 

whole subject. It appeared to me evidently, | tee appointed.’ (Thomas Evans, 1 vol. Evid. 
to create uneasiness and alarm on the part of 268.) These matters of fact are, I believe, 
those who had been concerned in those meet-| uncontradicted. One of the witnesses, indeed, 
ings ; some of them called in question the ac-| intimates that the clerk made the minute, be- 
curacy of the statement that bad been made, | ing subject entirely to the dictates of his own 
and seemed disposed to deny it; some did|party. But the clerk, himself, whose veracity 
deny it; others, however, said that the general |and candour are not only above reproach, but 
statement was correct, and acknowledged it.| beyond suspicion, and who surely best knew 
The propriety of appointing a committee un-|his own motive of action, says, that though 
der such circumstances, appeared so very ob-|doubting at first the expediency of the mea- 
vious, that the opposition, in a great measure, sure, he made the minute, as the servant of 
ceased for that tine; after which there was a|the meeting, and because it was manifestly 
greater and more general expression of unity |their sense that the appointment should take 
with the measure, than’ the witness, a clerk of| place.” 

several years’ experience, ‘had often, if ever,| Aj] who have read the testimony of the 


seen or heard.’ ‘I had,’ says the witness,/Hicksite witnesses, must remember what a 
* been watching the course of events, as clerk great outcry they make against the appoint- 
of the meeting, to know how to act, and when| ment of this committee, as a more odious 
all opposition had ceased, and it was very ap-|prievance and oppression. The calm and 
parent it was the sense of the meeting that the | sober opinion of Judge Ewing, formed from a 
appointment should be made, I rose and stated | deliberate comparison of the various parts of 


that I had had my doubts, when this proposi-|eyidence in the case, is expressed in these 
tion was first brought in, whether it was expe- words, viz:— 


dient to adopt it at that time, but as the ser- 
vant of the meeting, it being manifestly its 
sense, I should now proceed to make the 
minute, and accordingly made it, and united 
with them in their views; aad a commit- 
tee was appointed pursuant to the minute.’ 
(Samuel Bettle, 1 vol. Evid. 69.) Whatever 
difference may be in these statements as to 
matters of opinion; whatever suspicions may 
have been enkindled ; whatever motives or de- 
signs may be imputed, here is no substantial 
discrepancy as to points of fact. 


“ Was, then, the appointment of such a com- 
mittee a novel, and, therefore, an alarming 
occurrence? More than one witness testifies, 
and no one denies, that it was an ancient cus- 
tom of the Society. (Samuel Bettle, 1 vol. Evid. 
70. Halliday Jackson, 2 vol. Evid. 133.) Had 
the meeting power to make such appointment ? 
Aside of the multitude of unquestioned prece- 
dents, a witness says,‘ During the discussion 
of the proposition, there was no suggestion of 
a doubt of the right and power of the yearly 
meeting to appoint such committee ; the dif- 
ference of opinion was confined to the expe- 
diency of making the appointment at that time.’ 
(Samuel Bettle, 1 vol. Evid. 70.) Was the 
purpose of the appointment laudable? It was 
to advise and counsel. the inferior meetings, in 
the language of one of the witnesses, ‘ for their 
strength and encouragement.’ And if the de- 
sign was to prevent schism and separation, 
the end was, surely, commendable ; and if the 
measures taken to attain it, were otherwise, 
the censure should rest on the committee, the 
agents, and not on the meeting, the constitu- 
ents. Was partiality exercised by the clerk, 
or any other person, in the selection of the 
committee? No name which was proposed 
was rejected. Was there opposition to the 
appointment’ Strong and decided at the out- 
set. Was there at length an acquiescence ? 
‘A greater and more general expression Of! ‘The population of London is 1,800,000 ; 20,000 in- 
unity than usual,’ says one witness. ‘ The op-| dividuals here rise in the morning, without knowing 
position pretty generally, if not altogether ceas- |how they shall live through the day, or where they 
ing,’ says another witness, «the meeting pro- shall sleep through the night. a public beggars 
ceeded to appoint.’ (Joseph Whitall, 1 vol. |°7° 116000; the thieves and pie pockets, 119,000; 
Evid, 218.) Another says, « As all opposition the receivers of stolen goods, ; Servants out o: 
ceased, a minute was made, and the commit- 








































“* Upon a careful examination of this mea- 
sure, I can see nothing, either in the act 
itself, or in the manner of its inception, pro- 
gress, or adoption—subversive, in the slightest 
degree, of usage or discipline; and, least of 
all, any thing of such vital influence as to 
break asunder the bonds of union, disfranchise 
the meeting, deprive it of constitutional 
existence, disrobe it of ability farther to exc- 
cute its ancient and appropriate functions, 
or to release from their allegiance all those 
who previously owed fealty and submission 
to it. 

“ These, then, are all the overt acts of the 
meeting, which have been made the subject 
of complaint. It would, however, be a great 
error to suppose, that a session of five or six 
days was spent in these matters alone. Much 
other important business was transacted; all, 
I believe it may be said, of the usual stated 
duties were discharged. Halliday Jackson 
gives the following brief but satisfactory ac- 
count of what was done: ‘The business of 
the yearly meeting was proceeded in; and the 
usual subjects that occupy that body, such as 
considering the state of the Society, from the 
answers to the queries that are brought up 
from the different quarterly meetings in their 
reports; the reading of the minutes of the 
meeting for sufferings; reading reports from 
the committee who stood charged with West- 
towg school, and some other matters;—which 
occupied the meeting through the week.’ 
(2 vol. Evid. 55.) Another witness says, 
‘All the business usually transacted at a 
yearly meeting, was gone through with, and 
several acts consummated, which no other 
body than the yearly meeting of Philadelphia 
was competent to perform.’ (‘Thomas Evans, 
1 vol. Evid. 267.) ” 


to prison. 























For “ The Friend.”” 
DIARY OF SAMUEL SCOTT. 
(Continued from p. 111.) 


11 mo. 9. I walked by the Grange to Shad 
Thames, with some desires after, those com- 
forts which are in love, and those consolations 
which are in Christ. May “the beloved of 
souls come into his garden, and eat his plea- 
sant fruits.” ‘The fruits of the spirit are 
love, joy, gentleness, meekness, temperance, 
and faith.” They indeed are not profitable 
to God, nor meritorious in man ; but the most 
minute or inconsiderable movements, either in 
mind or body, even to the giving a cup of cold 
water, when performed by the leadings of di- 
vine life, are accepted ; and the creature re- 
ceives an answer of well done, through him, 
“ who gave himself to God for us, as an offering 
and a sacrifice, for a sweet-smelling savour.” 

12 mo. 28. In the Park evening meeting, 
some inward exercise and labour of spirit was 
experienced ; in it consists the essence of 
prayer. ‘God is a spirit.” He needs not the 
medium of words. “ There is only one Me- 
diator, who was manifest in the flesh, and of- 
fered himself a ransom for all ;” but remains 
an everlasting High Priest in the sanctuary 
within. 

1781, 1 mo. 1. Since the commencement 
of the former year, the messenger of the pale 
horse has arrested many, who, respecting age, 
were nearly my equals; their lot is for ever 
fixed ; I still remain “in a land of pits and 
drought.” “ Without are fightings, within 
are fears.” I may reasonably expect, from 
my age and various infirmities, that the days 
remaining will be few and evil. O! may not 
the spirit of prayer depart from me, but that 
the travail of my soul may be increased, until 
death is swallowed up in victory. 

28. It is very agreeable to maintain the ha- 
bits of good neighbourhood and esteem for each 
other ; but infinitely preferable is ‘* the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” May it 
be increased and multiplied amongst us. 

2 mo. 5. In a meeting for discipline, my 
mind was oppressed under 3 sense of some 
present not sufficiently ésteeming the suffer- 
ings of Christ, without the gates of Jerusalem, 
nor having fellowship with him in them ; and 
of a dark libertine spirit, that would trample 
upon those precious testimonies of the.cross, 
delivered to George Fox and others, against 
hat-henour, the heathenish appellation of days 
and months, the uncbristian language of you 
to a single person, and the calling of men, 
master, contrary to the express prohibition of 
our blessed Lord, Matthew xxiii. 10. “ Be ye 
not called of men, master, for One is your 
Master, even Christ.” Some well disposed 
Friends may, perhaps, have strengthened these 
libertines by laying too great a stress on ex- 
térnals : “ for in Christ Jesus, neither circum- 
cision availeth nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature ;”’ and if those called Quakers walk- 
ed according to this rule, they would neither 
wear gay clothing, nor give flattering titles to 
men. Much expense and exactness in dress, 
sumptuous houses and costly furniture, com- 


place, 10,000 ; and 8000 criminals are annually sent| Port not with the seamless garment of a cruci- 


fied Saviour ; who was himself the most per- 
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fect pattern of plainness, and “ had not where- 
on to lay his head.”’ 

3d mo. 12. [ was agreeably amused with 
Dr. Hurd’s Tribute to the Memory of Dr. 
Fothergill ; a worthy performance. The ex- 
tent of Dr. Fothergill’s application to profes- 
sional pursuits, to physical and philosophical 
correspondences, and benevolent communica- 
tions, was indeed amazing ; his encourage- 
ment of genius, in a further display and ex- 
tension of the works of nature, was indeed 
respectable ; but much more abundantly so 
was his attachment to some doctrines of the 
Christian religion, which, if not wholly reject- 
ed, are at least but lightly esteemed by divers 
who are renowned in the republic of letters. 
“I should think myself guilty of a neglect in- 
jurious to the memory of my deceased friend, 
did I not observe,” says Dr. Hurd, “ that he ab- 
horred the prevalent infidelity of the age, and 
gloried in the name of a Christian.” He valued 
the Scriptures as the repository of divine 
truths ; and was never ashamed of those grarid 
fundamental doctrines,—salvation through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, and sanctification 
through the influence of his spirit ; and thus, 
by believing in God, it appears by the preced- 
ing anecdotes, that our worthy friend was un- 
remittingly careful to maintain good works. 
His steady adherence to some peculiar testi- 
monies to the simplicity of the gospel, held 
forth by the Christian Society called Quakers, 
was also peculiarly exemplary ; they being 
despised by too many of his fellow professors, 
under the picture of more liberal and exten- 
sive ideas, who are themselves greatly his in- 
feriors in that real liberality of heart and senti- 
ment of which he was soeminently a professor. 

7 mo. 14, I have lately perused, to my sa- 
tisfaction, and, I hope, spiritual advantage, 
sundry treatises published in the last century 
composed by Roman Catholics and Puritans. 
I am glad to reap “ the grape-gleanings of the 
vintage” from every quarter, considering the 
Lord’s vineyard to be of great extent, and 
“his commandment to be exceeding broad :” 
“ there standing before the throne of all na- 
tions, kindreds, tongues, and people, clothed 
in white robes, and having palms in their hands, 
ascribing salvation unto God, and unto the 
Lamb.” It is a great weakness in the Cal- 
vinists, and perhaps in some others, that they 
reject every thing that is not coined in their 
own mint, and reduced to the standard of a 
supposed orthodoxy : they may indeed narrow 
and limit themselves and their fellow creatures, 
but they cannot limit the Lord of hosts ; his 
ways are illimitable, “ and his thoughts are not 
as their thoughts ;” “ the glorious Lord being 
a place of broad rivers and streams.” 

17. I was under condemnation for speaking 
too freely on various occasions ; in the multi- 
tude of words there wanteth not sin, and what 
causeth sin causeth sorrow. The Lord is more 
pure than to behold iniquity. “ Salvation is 
only of grace through faith.” But every work 
and secret thing shall be brought in judgment 
before a more perfect tribunal than that of hu- 























































18. Being afflicted with pain of body, these| all his benefits? I will take the cup of sal- 
‘aspirations attended ; Lord, sanctify the chas-| vation, and call upon the name of the Lord.” 
tening of my flesh, that my spirit may be saved| In an introversion of the heart to God, in 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. mental supplication, and the breathing of the 
26. Before dinner, in Morgan’s Walk, with| Spirit, which “ maketh intercession with 
feebleness, and amidst interruption, these eja-| groanings which cannot be uttered,” consists 
culations were inwardly uttered ; Lord, sanc-|the essence of all acceptaéble prayer and 
tify, purify, that | may be perfected in holiness,| praise. 
according to the measure of my faith in Christ.| 12th mo. 5. Appeared at the week-day 
This day and yesterday have been spent pretty| meeting ; but omitting to close at a proper 
satisfactorily, although not without defects.| time, when a pointing so to do was internally 
In the midst of bodily and mental pain, may| presented, and proceeding to utter a few more 
my looking be more and more unto Him who| expressions, flatness and uneasiness ensued. 
was made perfect through sufferings; not as|O, the spiritual skilfulness, distinctién, and 
to the purity of his own nature, for he was the| propriety, which ought ever to attend the ex- 
immaculate Lamb who knew no sin, but injercise of a gospel ministry! What was pre- 
respect to the appointments and designations dicted of the holy bead also appertaining in 
of the Father, for the redemption of mankind| measure to the members ; “ he shall be quick 
through him, and that he might be the more}of understanding in the fear of the Lord ;” 
gloriously opened as a fountain, not only to} but who is sufficient fur these things?” 
the house of David, and the inhabitants of} 23. I was desiroas of attending the quar- 
Jerusalem, but to the whole race of Adam, for] terly meeting at Hartford, but was prevented 
sin and uncleanness. by indisposition from going thither until this 
30. This day being the summer assizes, the|day. On the journey, I was favoured with 
judge came in. I[amlikelysoon toappear before| some renewed convictions of the benefit and 
the Judge of the whole earth ; at so important/excellence of waiting upon the Lord in si- 
a crisis, some are ready to say, we have faith,|/lence ; in it consists the very essence and 
and others, we have works ; I can boast of} marrow of prayer; of which, words the most 
neither, but can only say, “ Lord, I believe,|fitly spoken are only a signification. 
help thou my unbelief ;” thou canst fulfil all} 1792, 2d mo. 4. I attended the meeting of 
the good pleasure of thy goodness, and the| ministers and elders at Gracechurch street, 
work of faith with power ; thy mercy reacheth| which was to me a season of humiliation and 
the depth of misery ; righteousness and strength| of treading down in the valley of vision. I 
are with thee, and one day is asa thousand| remembered the humiliating language of one 
years. formerly, who was ordained a prophet to the 
8 mo. 31. After a deeply-exercising night,| nations ; “ Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot 
in which the alarm of death was as loud with-| speak, for 1 am achild.” Such a sense of 
in as the tempest without, [ wrote out a fresh} natural and creaturely impotence (notwith- 
copy of my will, which I design to get speedily | standing any gifts or qualifications which may 
executed. I have nothing to boast of, but/have been possessed) ought to be the fre- 
many backslidings bitterly to bewail; never-| quent experience of every one concerned in 
theless, since I have possessed some outward} the work of the ministry. 
substance, | have been desirous to expend it} 6 mo. 11. As I was walkingin the evening, 
in the most equitable manner I could, and that| the language of our worthy friend, Isaac Pen- 
my fellow creatures, both professor and pro-|ington, was inwardly uttered ; “None but 
fane, might partake of the benefit; and my/Christ; none but Christ, can my soul say, 
own reputation, as an individual, hath been| from a sense of my continual need of him.” 
pretty much absorbed in the consideration of] Not only as he was a propitiation without me, 
my religious profession, that none might have) but as a light within me: “for in him was 
any cause to reproach the blessed truth, as|Jife, and the life is the light of men.” And 
having a narrow, illiberal, and selfish tendency.| not only by the report of what he hath done 
11th mo. 20. Myself and wife dined at| for them, without them, but by his immediate 
Youngsbury : after dinner I had some dis-| presence.and saving help, are the souls of the 
course with D. Barclay concerning that ex-|desolate and distressed led, at seasons, to 
cellent man and skilful minister of Christ, his|trust in him, who, for their sanctification, 
grandfather, and the elaborate Apology ‘he/“ suffered without the gate.” 
wrote vo the true Christian Divinity : his (To be continued.) 
memory I much esteem, for the evangelical F _ 
testimonies contained in that work, a the 1 ens Friends, 
meee ener 9 the doctrines of truth and) gi. 14. born = Wayne ais Ried ating 
alvinistical and Pelagian errors. May none, . ; 
. hie hice aeechen aaiidiiedn.a the 7th day of the fourth month, 1797. Her parents, 


re é Joseph and Sarah Arnold, were Friends in good es. 
living waters,” who thus speaketh ; “if any|teem. As she yielded obedience to Divine instruc- 
man is athirst, let him come unto me, and 


tion in her youthful days, she witnessed a growth 
drink,” and turn not aside to the corrupted and advancement in the life of true religion ; and, 
channels of carnal reason and creaturely 


ote its eee ag ms a a useful and 

F exem member in urch. 

power ; for if so, “ the strong shall be as tow,| In seer 1824, she comavel with her parents 
and the maker of it asa spark,’ when the Lord] and settled within the limits of tifis meeting. Soon 

man prudence and partiality. “ Wash thou me,| shall shake terribly the earth, and exalt his|*fer which, the doctrines of Elias [ticks were dis- 

O Lord, and I shall be clean ;” purge thou me| only-begotten Son, as the refuge of the poor, spetnates im them parte; and 08 the first 

with the blood of sprinkling, “ that the bones/| and “ strong hold of the daughter of Zion.” 

which thou hast broken may rejoice.” 25. “ What shall I render to the Lord for 







































volume of his sermons, she gave way to doubts con- 
some of the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian reli especially in regard to the divinity of 
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our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his propitia- 
tory sacrifice on the cross for the sins of the world; 
which, as she afterwards expressed, brought great 
darkness and deep distress over her mind, But as 
her prayers were offered up to the God and Father 
of all our sure mercies, He was pleased to show her 
the danger of such sentiments, and speak peace to 
her tried mind ; for. which she often expressed great 
thankfulness of heart. And when the separation 
took place in our meeting, she stood firm with 
Friends in the support of the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, and was very useful in dealing with those that 
went off in the separation. 

In the eighth month, 1826, she was married to 
Thomas Lindley, and entered into the cares of a 
family, and proved herself well qualified for such a 
charge; her deportment and conversation being grave 
and solid, yet affable and instructive, which much 
endeared her to her family and friends. She wasa 
lover of the Holy Scriptures, and in the daily prac- 
tice of reading a portion thereof to her family, con- 
vened for that purpose ; and near her close, expressed 
thankfulness that she had been faithful therein. Add- 
ing, * I have often felt the cross in it, but by attend- 
ing thereto, I have experienced peace of mind; and 
I believe it has been one great means of preservation 
to me.” 

In the year 1830, she was attacked with a linger- 
ing disease, which caused much bodily affliction 
during the remainder of her life, which she bore with 
resignation and Christian fortitude. And, notwith- 
standing her bodily infirmity, she frequently attended 
our meetings, expressing, she never felt better than 
when assembled for divine worship, in which she 
sometimes expressed a few words to the edification 
of her friends. 

During her illness she often appeared in supplica- 
tion, and uttered many weighty expressions, which 
we believe may be useful to posterity,—and which 
are in substance as follows: 

When some Friends called to see her, she expressed, 
“ What a great consolation, that I can now look to 
my Saviour as one that is not only man, but the 
Mighty God, also, who is able to save all that come 
unto him with an everlasting salvation. And blessed 
be his holy name, I fee] Him near in my present afflic- 
tion.” To her parents she said, “ 
family are gone, and we have no reason to doubt 
their happiness ; I have only lived to a middle age, 


and believe I shall go next; yet, I feel such sweet | 


peace of mind, that I believe the change will be for 
the better, and I desire you to give me up freely, and 
not lament, but rather rejoice.” 

At another time she said, “I feel the prayers of 
my friends, sitting in silence around me, to the re- 


joicing of my heart.” To her mother she said, “ Thou | Friends, in Washington county, Indiana, held seventh 
ast been a tender mother to me, for which I thank | month 7th, 1832. 


the Lord.” A young Friend being about to take 
leave of her, she said, “ Farewell! I desire thee te 
walk in the ways of the Lord, for his yoke is easy 
and his burden light. I know the paths of youth are 
beset with many snares; there are many ways to 
draw the tender mind from its Saviour. ‘* Be thou 
faithful in the little, and thou shalt be made ruler 
ever much.’ Remember David's advice to his son 
Solomon :‘ My son, know thou the God of thy father, 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a will- 
ing mind: if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever!” 
My dear, I desire thou shouldst live in the fear of 
the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Twenty-first of the fifth month, 1832, suffering 
under extreme pain, she said she should not recover, 
and desired to be resigned to her Master's will. 
Twenty-second she seemed sensible her cnd was 
near; and desired that every thing relating to her 
interment, should be plain and —- Twenty-third 
in the morning, after laying still some time, she 
broke forth in supplication, in the following manner : 
*s My dependence is on thee, O glorious Father! if 
it be consistent with thy holy will, cut short thy 
work in mercy, and relieve this poor suffering body, 
that I may pass from works to rewards, though not 
my will but thine be done.” 


In the evening, several Friends being present, she 
was drawn in 





veral of our} 


toward them, and favoured to| Georgia. 
give much pertinent counsel, especially to the young) latter. 





THE FRIEND. 


people, saying, “ It is a great relief to my mind that 
Iam favoured with strength to express myself to 
my friends.” After which she requested her step 
daughters to come and sit by her, saying, “ My 
dear children, you have been good to me; and | 
have endeavoured to bring you up in plainness, and 
to reading the Holy Scriptures, in which I desire you 
to continue, Do not be led away by the vain fashions 
of the world, as they cannot avail you any thing in 
that awful day which is approaching ; but choose 
the Lord for your portion, and the God of Jacob for 
the lot of your inheritance.” 


Twenty-seventh, early in the morning, she said 
to her husband, “ I have suffered much through the 
night, but I feel the love of the Saviour to me, and 
that all my transgressions are blotted out.” And 
prayed that her patience might hold out to the end, 
saying, “ Why should I complain? My sufferings 
are nothing to compare with my Redeemer’s, when 
he bore the sins of the world in his body on the 
tree.” Soon after observed to a Friend, who expect- 
ed to be absent several days, that she hoped the con- 
flict would be over before his return ; but desired to 
be resigned to the Master's will; and if she should 
see him no more in this world, she wantec him to 
encourage the family she was about to leave, as 
well as the other young Friends of the neighbour- 
hood, in the best things, as he had frequent opportu- 
nities with them. 


In the evening she grew worse, and several times 
her breath appeared quite gone, but she revived 
again, and imparted much weighty counsel to those 
present; warning them to prepare for such a trial 
as they then witnessed, that they might know a 
being delivered from sin and transgression, and pre- 
pared for a happy immortality. Then said, “ Oh! 
where does strength come from? that Iam thus fa- 
voured !—from Him who is ALi. sTRENGTH !” 


28th. On seeing her husband much tried, she said, 
“ My dear, don’t be troubled; but submit to the 
Lord’s will, and give me up freely.” Next day she 
was in much bodily pain until about two o'clock, 
then appeared more easy, and asked the time of day ; 
on being told, she turned to the other side of the 
bed, andexpressed thankfulness that she had been 
favoured with patienceto the end, Then raised her 
hands in supplication, saying, “Lord receive my | eeeeemneneneesnenseennesnernnsn sens 


” ; © 
soul!” and quietly departed the 29th of the fifth Duzp,, on fifth day, the. 10th inet., Ave G. Sarre, 


month, 1832, aged 35 years, 1 month, and 22 days. ; ; on 

The day following, ‘a remains were ieterped in ee ae eee adonws ay oS. “a 
Friends’ burying ground, at Blue River, where a so- i c é ~ } e, Sta eee 
lemn meeting was held, and several weighty testi- ea aenaies hb tisnahcaunie eee ite beacon 
monies borne. ; ’ ’ 

: , : believe that, through the sanctifying operation of 

Signed on behalf of Blue River Monthly Meeting of | divine grace, she al rendered ell zs, an “Laie 
among ‘those who have been washed and made white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 


Diep, at his residence, Bolton, Mass., Asa Wuer- 
Ler, son of the late Obediah Wheeler of that place, 
and a member of Bolton Monthly meeting, aged about 
70 years. He was une of the peaceable and quiet ot 
the earth, and was the father of many children, who 
very much imbibed the same spirit. 


may be the effect in regard to the Cherokees. 
Our readers may draw their own inferences. 


The Augusta (Geo:) Courier of the 7th 
inst. siys, “ The Georgia guard were to have 
been discharged on the 1st January, according 
tolaw. The eleventh section of the act passed 
the 22d September, 1830, being the section 
under which the missionaries were imprisoned, 
has been repealed.” This seems to confirm, 
or at least to give countenance to the rumour, 
that the missionaries are about to be set at 
liberty. 

Charleston, Jan. 10.—Information which 
can be relied upon has been received in this 
city, that the suit pending in the supreme 
court between Messrs. Worcester and Butler 
(imprisoned missionaries,) and the State of 
Georgia, will be discontinued. Their counsel, 
Messrs. Wirt and Sergeant, have been notified 
to that effect. It is thought that this will lead 
to the release of the missionaries, and thus put 
an end to all further dispute between Georgia 
and the general government. 













































FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—W illiam 
Hillis, Frankford; Bartholomew Wistar, 255; 
Arch street; Stacy Cooke, 2d street, conti- 
nued, Bristol township. 

Superintendents.—J. C. Redmond and wife. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, 102, Union street. 


We would respectfully intimate that the 
“ Selections,” offered by S, are liable to some 
objections. 


JOHN 8S. HARNED, 
ABIGAIL ALBERTSON. f Cherie: 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH, 19, 1833. 











Diep, at her residence, near Feltonsville, Mass. 
Purse Coorencr, wife of Silas Cooledge, and eldest 
daughter of the late Thomas Halden, and member of 
Bolton Monthly meeting—aged about 50 years. 


We hail with peculiar satisfaction every in- 
dieation of correct sentiment and right feeling 
towards the aborigines of our soil: the fol- 
lowing intelligence, copied from the National 
Gazette of the 16th inst. is of that character. 

** The North Carolina papers state, that the 
bill to extend the jurisdiction and laws of the 
State over the Indian territory within her limits, 
was rejected on its second reading in the house 
of commons, by a vote of 82 to 21.” 

From the same paper of the 17th inst. we 
take the subjoined articles. We are at a loss : ¢ 
to determine, whether is meant the discontinu- |She ear a of her approachi Chriats 
ance of the suits to be on the partof the supreme |*P*** °t! 2 Op a eee 
court, or by the authorities of the sate 0 —————$————$—$<<$— 


We should suppose, however, the PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
We are equally in doubt as to what Carpenter Street, near Seventh, Philadelphia. 


Drep, in Randolph county, N.C, on Ist day, the 23d 
of the 12th mo. last, Jans Hixx, daughter of Samuel 
and Mary Hill, aged about 19 years. Her gentle and 
unassuming mahners, the kindness of her disposition, 
innocent and circumspect deportment, had gained her 
the friendship and esteem of her acquaintance. She 
was a respectable member of the religious Society of 
Friends—adhering strictly to their testimony and 
discipline—resisting the allurements of the world. 

dissolution, and 
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